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READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 


A  MICMAC  RAID  IN  ACADIE.* 


At  first  he  had  stood  inactive,  sick 
with  pity  and  impotence;  but  at  the 
first  sign  of  living  humanity  in  the 
dark  cottages,  Caspar  made  up  his 
mind  what  to  do.  The  largest  of  the 
houses  was  just  before  him.  Springing 
through  the  open  door,  he  stumbled 
over  two  prone  and  writhing  figures 
in  the  passage.  The  glare  from  the 
stacks  showed  him  a  painted  Micmac 
and  a  white  man  in  his  shirt,  locked  in 
a  death  grip.  This  was  no  affair  of 
his.  He  siipped  past,  darted  up  a  nar¬ 
row  staii'Avay,  and  found  himself  be¬ 
fore  two  doors— one  open  and  one  shut. 
To  the  shut  one  he  turned  with  a  flash 
of  thought  that  here,  perhaps,  he  might 
be  in  time. 

The  door  was  bolted,  but  snapped 
open  as  his  shoulder  surged  against  it; 
and  he  paused  upon  the  threshold. 

The  little  room  w'as  brilliantly  alight 
from  a  blaze  of  hay  just  before  the  win¬ 
dow.  Against  one  wall  was  a  low  bed. 
He  had  a  vision  of  a  young  girl  start¬ 
ing  up  from  the  pillow,  her  great  eyes 
wild  with  fear,  her  face  w’hitely  gleam¬ 
ing  with  a  wild  glory  of  red-gold  hair. 
A  cry  froze  on  her  lips,  and  she 
clutched  at  the  blankets  as  if  to  try  to 
hide  some  small  form  that  lay  between 
her  and  the  wall. 

At  this  moment,  another  door,  op¬ 
posite  to  Caspar,  burst  open,  and  a 
savage  darted  in.  His  fierce  black 
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eyes  fell  on  the  bed,  and,  with  a 
Avhoop,  he  pounced  forward,  scalping- 
knife  in  hand.  The  girl  cowered,  shud¬ 
dering,  and  hid  her  face. 

But  Caspar  was  there  as  soon  as  the 
savage.  With  his  left  hand  he  caught 
the  uplifted  wrist,  and  the  stroke 
never  fell.  Under  the  raised  arm  his 
long  knife  shot  home  to  the  hilt,  driven 
hotly.  The  redskin  dropped  with  a 
deep,  gasping  grunt. 

Caspar  rolled  the  limp  body  under  the 
bed.  The  girl,  who  had  looked  up  in 
time  to  see  the  end  of  the  swift  en¬ 
counter,  was  gazing  at  him  in  bewil¬ 
derment. 

“Quick,  mademoiselle!  Cet  up! 
Come!  There’ll  be  others  here  on  the 
instant!” 

He  ordered  sharply,  thrusting  into 
her  hands  a  heavy,  w’oollen  skirt  which 
lay  on  a  chair  near  by. 

She  had  her  wits  about  her  in  a 
moment. 

“No,”  she  answered.  “Save  him  if 
you  can!”  and,  pulling  aside  the  cover¬ 
ing,  she  show’ed  him  a  rosy  child 
asleep  beside  her. 

Caspar’s  jaw  set  like  iron. 

“Jesu-Marie!”  he  vow'ed  between  his 
teeth,  “I  will  save  you  both.  But  it 
will  be  hard!  Come!  Come!” 

And  hastily  rolling  the  little  one  in 
the  blanket,  he  snatched  him  up  and 
turned  to  the  door  by  which  he  had 
entered.  The  girl,  meanwhile,  had 
slipped  small,  w'hite  feet  into  the  shoes 
which  lay  by  the  bed,  thrown  on  the 
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skirt  deftly,  flung  a  quilt  over  her 
bead  and  shoulders,  and  was  at  bis 
side  without  a  further  word.  Even 
in  that  desperate  moment  Caspar  glo¬ 
ried  in  her  self-control. 

“How  our  women  would  have 
shrieked!"  he  said  to  himself. 

The  bundle  on  his  left  arm  began  to 
squirm  awkwardly,  and  muffled  cries 
came  from  within  it.  He  turned,  and 
thrust  it  into  tlie  girl’s  arms  with  a 
quick  movement. 

“Keep  him  quiet,”  he  muttered— 
though,  in  truth,  there  seemed  little 
need  for  silence,  for  the  red  light  w’as 
one  quavering  horror  of  yells,  shrieks, 
and  curses,  penetrated  sharply  with  a 
musket  shot  now  and  then.  As  the 
girl  took  the  child  a  brief  lull  in  the 
uproar  let  her  hear  deep  groans  from 
a  neighboring  room. 

“Oh,  that  is  my  uncle’s  room!”  she 
gasped,  beginning  to  tremble  violently, 
and  leaning  against  the  wall.  But  in  a 
second  she  was  Arm  again,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  steadily  with  the  child  in  her 
arms. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  opened  a 
small,  windowless  closet;  and  into  this, 
perceiving  the  approach  of  several  sav¬ 
ages  by  the  front  door,  Caspar  pushed 
his  charges.  He  took  his  stand  in  the 
entrance,  leaning  Indifferently  against 
the  door-post.  His  musket,  hitherto 
unused,  its  one  charge  guarded  for  a 
supreme  emergency,  rested  in  his  left 
arm.  His  right  hand  lay  on  the  handle 
of  his  sheathed  knife.  “Huh?”  grunted 
the  foremost  savage,  inquiringly,  while 
the  others  passed  on.  He  peered  over 
Caspar’s  shoulder  into  the  thick  shad¬ 
ows  of  the  closet.  Then  he  attempted 
to  push  past,  but  the  young  man’s  el¬ 
bow’,  jerked  forward  ungently,  balked 
him.  The  savage  grunted  again  with 
resentment,  and  half  raised  his  hat¬ 
chet;  but  Caspar’s  cold  gaze  made  him 
hesitate. 

"My  business,  brother!  Co  on!”  w’as 
the  curt  ('omuwind;  and,  after  an  ango’ 


pause,  the  redskin  followed  his  fellows 
up  the  stairs. 

The  moment  he  disappeared,  Ca.spjir 
turned,  clutched  the  girl’s  arm,  and 
dragged  her  at  a  run  out  of  the 
door,  into  the  lurid  street.  There  he 
paused;  and  they  walked  as  if  there 
were  no  need  of  haste,  straight  down 
the  middle  of  the  street.  A  savage  in 
the  doorway  opposite  eyed  them  curi¬ 
ously,  but  not  recognizing  Caspar  in 
his  war  paint,  supposed  his  brother 
savage  knew  his  business.  Then  three 
yelling  redskins  ran  past,  hard  on  the 
heels  of  a  half-naked  and  unarmed 
white  man,  w’ho  fled  w’ith  chalk  face 
and  mad  eyes  of  horror.  As  they 
passed,  one  of  the  redskins  aimed  a 
slash  at  the  girl  with  his  knife;  but 
his  arm  was  caught  by  Caspar  w'ith  a 
wrench  that  nearly  snapped  it,  and 
W’ith  a  cry  of  pain  and  astonishment, 
he  ran  on,  not  stopping  to  investigate 
the  mystery. 

A  minute  more,  and  the  fugitives 
found  themselves  opposite  a  lane 
w’hich  led  dow’n  between  some  burning 
outbuildings  to  a  spur  of  thick  wood¬ 
land.  Here  they  turned;  but  as  they 
did  so,  two  savages  stepped  out  from 
the  nearest  house,  to  w’hlch  they  had 
set  fire,  and  stood  squarely  in  their 
path.  Simultaneously  they  caught  at 
the  bundle  in  the  girl’s  arms.  But, 
quick  as  a  flash,  Caspar  sw’ept  her  be¬ 
hind  him. 

“Mine!”  said  he,  curtly  and  coolly, 
w’arnlng  them  off  with  a  gesture. 
“Have  a  care,  brothers.” 

“Huh!  Chief  Cope  say  no  captives 
this  time!”  said  one  of  the  savages, 
while  the  other  stood  irresolutely  look¬ 
ing  on. 

“But  I  say  captives,”  rejoined  Cas¬ 
par,  in  a  haughty  voice.  “If  Chief 
Cope  objects,  he  can  talk  to  me  by  and 
by.  I  am  Caspar  Le  Marchand,  and 
am  minding  my  own  business.  Co 
you  about  yours,  brothers.” 

The  two  savages  looked  at  eadi 
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other,  aud  then  at  Gaspar’s  steady 
eyes  confronting  them. 

“We  want  our  share,  brother,”  grum¬ 
bled  the  spokesman. 

“You  shall  have  that— the  scalp-mon¬ 
ey,”  replied  Caspar,  with  a  sneer.  “One 
Hire  tournois  to  each  of  you  I  will 
pay.  Come  to  me  for  it,  at  Grand  Pr6, 
when  you  will.” 

“How  we  know?  The  French  lie, 
sometimes,  eh,  what?”  objected  the 
savage. 

“The  Black  Le  Marchands  don’t  lie,” 
answered  Caspar,  sternly.  “I  will  pay 
you.  Go!” 

And  they  went,  judging  this  French¬ 
man  one  ill  to  thwart.  Caspar  fetched 
;i  deep  breath  of  relief,  as  he  led  the 
girl  with  her  silent  burden  down  the 
lane,  safe  out  of  the  glaring  exposure 
of  the  street.  The  heat  was  stifling  as 
they  passed  between  the  blazing  sheds, 
but  he  judged  the  worst  of  the  peril 
was  behind  him.  From  a  noticeable 
change  in  the  character  of  the  shouts 
and  yells  that  rent  the  air,  he  knew 
that  certain  supplies  of  potent  New 
England  rum  had  been  discovered,  and 
that  for  a  time  the  raiders  would  have 
other  things  than  dry  pursuit  to  think 
of. 

But  he  congratulated  himself  too 
soon.  One  pair  of  vindictive  eyes,  at 
least,  had  seen  him  turn  into  the  lane, 
and  had  been  concerned  that  Chief 
Cope’s  order,  “All  scalps;  no  captives,” 
should  be  enforced.  The  girl’s  quick 
ear  caught  a  footfall  behind  her.  She 
glanced  back,  and,  sudden  as  light, 
swung  herself,  with  a  warning  cry, 
around  in  front  of  her  protector.  Cas¬ 
par  wheeled  in  his  tracks,  and  faced 
a  huge  savage,  whose  knife  dripped 
blood  still  streaming. 

For  several  seconds  the  two  eyed 
each  other  in  silence.  But  Caspar 
would  not  waste  time  in  such  an  ex¬ 
tremity. 

“I  don’t  want  to  kill  you,”  said  he, 
no  longer  cool  and  masterful,  but  be¬ 


ginning  to  lose  himself  in  rage.  “Don’t 
interfere  with  me.  Be  off!” 

Losing  control  of  himself,  he  lost 
control  of  his  opponent. 

“Ugh!”  snarled  the  savage.  “Aca¬ 
dian  no  good!”  and  made  a  lightning 
pass  at  him.  But  Caspar  had  the  eye 
and  hand  which  work  quicker  than  the 
brain  can  order  them.  Ere  that  stroke 
formed  Itself  he  swerved  lightly,  and 
the  muzzle  of  his  musket,  shooting  up¬ 
ward,  caught  the  redskin  just  below 
the  chin.  His  head  and  both  hands 
flew  up,  and,  as  he  staggered  back¬ 
ward,  Caspar  swung  the  butt  in  a 
short  circle  so  that  it  fetched  him  ter- 
riflcally  in  the  ribs. 

“That  fellow  will  not  trouble  us  any 
further,”  he  explained  to  the  girl,  as 
he  eyed  the  painted  heap  in  the  gut¬ 
ter.  Less  than  a  minute  -more,  and 
they  were  within  the  shadow  of  the 
ancient  woods.  The  girl  sank  half- 
fainting  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  but  Cas¬ 
par  pulled  her  to  her  feet. 

“No,  no,”  he  muttered,  sternly,  “you 
must  not  break  down  now!  You  have 
been  wonderful,  wonderfully  brave 
and  strong,  mademoiselle;  but  you 
must  keep  it  up.  We  may  be  followed. 
We  must  get  away  this  Instant!” 

“Yes,  I  will  be  strong.  I  will  do  any¬ 
thing  you  bid  me,  sir,”  she  answered, 
leaning  upon  him  for  a  moment,  but 
still  firmly  clutching  the  child,  who, 
meanwhile,  had  got  his  little,  yellow 
head  from  the  smother  of  blanket,  and 
was  watching  Caspar  with  round,  blue, 
wondering  eyes. 

“I’ll  carry  him  now,”  said  Caspar; 
and  the  little  fellow  came  to  him  read¬ 
ily,  laughing  and  rubbing  the  paint 
from  his  cheek  with  delighted  fingers. 

“You  take  the  musket,”  he  continued. 
“Could  you  use  it  at  need,  mademoi¬ 
selle— or— wot  madame?” 

“No,  not  madame,”  she  answered, 
the  faintest  color  returning  to  her 
white  cheek.  “He  is  my  little  cousin- 
alas!  an  orphan  now,  as  I  have  been 
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Bince  a  child  like  him!  But  as  for  this” 
— and  she  examined  the  musket  with  a 
brave  face — “yes,  I  can  use  it,  sir;  and 
will  fight  beside  you,  if  you  will  let 
me.  But  how  do  you  come  to  be 
among  those  fiends,  and  painted  as 
one  of  them?  Oh,  no— why  do  I  ask 
questions,  instead  of  just  thanking 
God  on  my  knees  that  you  were  among 
them!” 

She  knelt,  but  was  up  again  before 
Caspar  could  bid  her  take  a  more  con¬ 
venient  season  for  her  devotions. 
Through  the  woods  they  pressed 
breathlessly,  till  first  the  babel  behind 
them  died  out,  and,  at  last,  the  glare 
of  the  burning  grew  dim;  and  then, 
with  the  earliest  rose  of  dawn  they 
came  out  upon  the  marshes,  and  saw, 
not  half  a  league  aAvay,  the  low  ram¬ 
parts  of  Fort  Lawrence. 

As  they  journeyed  now  at  an  easier 
pace,  Caspar’s  eyes  could  not  keep 
themselves  from  the  strangely-clad 
but  wholly-bewildering  figure  at  his 
side.  Her  calm,  her  marvellous  cour¬ 
age,  the  confidence  of  her  white,  fine- 
chiselled  face,  tlie  ^^’onder  of  her  hair, 
aglow  in  the  early  light  were  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  unguessed  womanhood  to  him. 
His  brain  fumed  with  a  thousand 
plans,  but  his  tongue  was  wisely  dumb. 

At  last  they  reached  the  foot  of  a 
gentle  slope,  some  half-mile  from  the 
fort  gates;  and  here  Caspar  stopped. 

“I  will  watch  you  safely  in,  mademoi¬ 


selle,”  said  he;  putting  the  child  back 
into  her  arms  and  taking  his  musket. 
“But—” 

“My  name  is  Ruth,  sir,”  she  inter¬ 
rupted.  “You  have  not  asked  it,  but  I 
hope  you  will  remember  it  a  little 
while.  Ruth  Allison,  sir.” 

Caspar’s  eyes  darned  upon  her,  and 
his  speech  grew  stammering. 

“Ruth— I  mean  mademoiselle,”  he 
cried— “I  will  not  go  up  to  the  fort 
now,  because  I  should  be  detained  for 
explanations,  and  I  must  make  the  ut¬ 
most  haste  back  to  Grande  Pr6.  1 
must  get  my  house  sold  and  take  my 
mother  and  young  brother  to  a  place  of 
safety,  before  the  Black  Abb6  gets 
wind  of  my  part  in  this  night’s  work. 
Then  1  must  see  you  again,  mademoi¬ 
selle,  to  ask  if  you— if  you  and  the 
little  one — who  seems  to  love  me,  I 
think— are  recovered  after  these  hor¬ 
rors.  You  will  stay  here,  will  you  not? 
And  I  may  come,  may  I  not?” 

“Surely  I  should  be  grieved,  indeed, 
if  your  interest  in  those  you  have  saved 
were  not  enough  to  bring  you,  sir,” 
she  answered,  simply.  “And  for  your 
noble  courage — your  splendid— Oh,  sir, 
how  can  I  find  words  for  such  gener¬ 
osity?  God  will  surely  reward  you!” 

“I  pray,  mademoiselle,”  said  Caspar, 
in  a  low  voice,  turning  to  go,  “that  you 
will  not  leave  my  reward  altogether 
to  God.” 


QUAINT  DUTCH  RELICS.* 


The  emblems  and  treasures  of  the 
old  guilds  were  delightful  to  look  at  I 
could  imagine  myself  back  in  Japan, 
where  I  used  to  see  the  potters,  bronze- 
smiths,  and  jewelers  “putting  their 

*From  The  American  in  Holland.  By  William 
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Mlffiin  &  Co.  Price,  91-50. 


brains  into  their  work,”  and  showing 
individual  taste  aqd  humor  in  their 
handicraft.  Here  are  finely  carved 
boxes,  once  the  property  of  the  bakers’, 
coopers’  and  shoemakers’  guilds,  used 
for  records  or  to  receive  the  gifts  of 
the  benevolent.  The  alms-box  of  the 
booksellers’  guild  is  shaped  like  an 
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acorn,  but  since  “book”  is  from  beech, 
one  would  think  this  might  have  been 
in  the  form  of  a  beechnut.  The  butch¬ 
ers  have  a  tablet.  On  a  hotelkeeper’s 
sign  is  a  picture  of  Christ  at  Emmaus 
breaking  bread,— a  favorite  subject 
with  Rembrandt,  I  am  glad  to  salute 
a  brother  craftsman,  dust  or  turf 
though  now  he  may  be  as  to  his  body 
—one  Hendrik  Muntinghe,  who  made  a 
silver  coffee-pot  as  a  proof  piece  for  ad¬ 
mittance  into  the  silversmiths’  guild. 
The  rattan  handle,  non-conductor  of 
heat,  showed  that  he  had  some  regard 
for  the  nerves  of  the  lady  who  was  to 
pour  out  the  steaming  liquid. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  country  of 
heavy  drinkers,  one  is  Impressed  with 
the  vastness  and  variety  of  the  horns, 
beakers,  goblets,  and  mugs.  These 
are  older  than  tea  and  coffee-pots  and 
cups  and  saucers,  even  as  alcohol  is,  in 
Europe  at  least,  older  than  theine. 

In  old  Groningen,  it  seems,  the  coun¬ 
try  folk  were  mostly  of  Frisian,  and 
the  townspeople  largely  of  Saxon 
origin.  This  province  is  not  so  rich  in 
heraldic  devices,  and  town  arms  are 
not  so  numerous  as  In  the  two  Hol¬ 
lands,  or  in  North  Brabant,  though  here 
are  not  a  few  seals  in  steel  and  silver. 

The  maps  show  how  glorious  Gronin¬ 
gen  appeared  in  the  old  days  of  war. 
Then,  with  her  mighty  moats,  impos¬ 
ing  gates,  and  sixteen  bastions,  she  de¬ 
fied  her  enemy.  History  here  moves 
in  procession  from  the  unlettered 
knight  of  the  dim  past  to  the  present 
well-educated  private  soldier.  Prehis¬ 
toric  life  on  the  “terpen”  (here  called 
“wlerden”)  is  illustrated  by  relics  bear¬ 
ing  on  them  marks  of  human  work¬ 
manship,  the  great  stag  horns  and 
bear’s  teeth;  flutes,  combs,  styluses 
and  awls,  pickaxes  and  hammers, 
fashioned  from  bone;  chisels,  arrow 
and  spear  heads,  scrapers,  burnishers, 
and  coffins  made  of  stone. 

Then  follows  the  age  of  bronze.  Here 
are  scissors  and  bracelets,  shield 


bosses  and  scales,  weapons  to  thrust, 
cut  and  shoot  with,  or  to  hurl.  In 
imagination  we  tramp  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  as  they  march  w’ith  Drusus  or 
Corbulo,  look  out  from  the  tumuli  over 
the  North  Sea,  or  move  eastward  to 
their  destruction  at  Teuterberg.  In  the 
days  of  the  legions,  the  landscape  must 
have  been  vastly  different  from  our 
time,— only  alternate  hard  land  and 
morass.  Here  are  coins,  copper  and 
silver,  the  soldier’s  honor-medals,  man¬ 
tle  holders,  safety  pins,  and  knick- 
knacks  of  all  sorts,  once  made  In  Italy, 
and  dug  up  from  the  soil  of  this  city. 

The  Christian  emblems  are  next  in 
order  of  time.  A  great  baptismal  font 
of  stone  from  Eenrum  is  big  enough 
for  Radbod  to  have  stood  in  knee  deep. 
On  this  very  day  we  And  that  the  Jan¬ 
itor’s  child,  in  his  play,  has  hidden  bis 
toy  horse  and  wagon  in  It.  Another 
font  from  Dorkweerd  Is  literally  a 
great  tub,  in  which  people  were  im¬ 
mersed.  Amber  ornaments  are  abun¬ 
dant.  The  old  copper  church  basins  are 
quaintly  engraved.  Indeed,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  basins  is  wonderful.  In  the  days 
before  forks,  and  even  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century.  Anger  bowls 
after  eating  were  a  thrice  dally  neces¬ 
sity,  and  such  are  most  of  these  copper 
vessels  for  cleansing  hands  after 
meals.  Many  relics  are  survivals  of 
the  Spanish  time,  such  as  a  hooped 
cannon  or  bombardier  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  tumbled  into  the  canal, 
slept  in  the  ooze  for  three  centuries, 
to  wake  up,  like  some  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
beside  the  Krupp  cannon  of  to-day. 
Certain  iron  helmets  with  their  vizors 
are  from  a  church,  which  might  al¬ 
most  be  called  Tlng-a-llng,  for  it  has 
the  tlntlnnabulous  name,  Kerk  Te 
Tinalllnge.  Near  the  headgear  are  old 
fossil  gauntlets. 

The  age  of  tobacco  is  well  illustrated. 
Beside  the  ancient  pipes  is  a  package 
of  the  weed  prepared  during  the 
French  rule,  when  the  product  of  Vlr- 
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ginia  was  the  monopoly  of  the  state. 
An  old  iron  fireplace  back  shows  the 
Annunciation,  and  another,  Merciu^ 
sitting  at  a  bellows. 

In  the  rear  of  the  University  a  bit  of 
old  fortification  still  recalls  the  siege 
of  Groningen  by  the  Bishop  of  Mtin- 
ster,  ally  of  the  French  Louis  XIV. 
Then  It  was  that  the  phrase  “chevaux 
de  Frise”  came  into  military  language. 
The  wooden  abatis,  which  looked  like 
creatures  with  heads  and  legs,  were 
dubbed  “horses  of  Frisia.”  In  one 
form  or  another,  they  have  been  the 
hobby  of  defenders  ever  since.  I  saw 
miles  of  them  in  front  of  Lee’s  In- 
trenchments.  Our  boys  remember  them 
well  before  Petersburg.  Such,  war 
horses  must  be  fought  with  fire  and 
axes. 

In  much  later  time  the  Groningen 
students  formed  a  company  under  the 
banner  of  the  kingdom.  Here  is  a  fig¬ 
ure  of  a  Flankeur  of  1830,  with  flint¬ 
lock  musket,  on  whose  cap  front  is  the 
orange  button,  the  crossed  sword  and 
file,  and  the  motto  “True  to  King  and 
Fatherland,”  the  crown  bearing  the 
letter  W  for  King  William.  Many  of 
the  lads,  leaving  the  classroom,  fought 
in  the  war  of  1830.  Near  by  is  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  the  Metal  Cross  Union. 

A  reader  of  Hawthorne  is  interested 
in  seeing  a  picture  of  the  Kaak,  or 
Schandaal,  which  once  stood  in  the 
great  market-place  of  the  city.  The 


words  mean  “pillory”  or  “scandal- 
post.” 

This  w'as  nothing  less  than  the  judg¬ 
ment  seat,  and  the  Teutonic  original  of 
the  same  which  Hawthorne,  in  bis 
“Scarlet  Letter,”  has  made  so  vivid  to 
us.  Above  the  seat,  with  its  steps  and 
railing,  was  a  pole  rising  from  the 
centre,  with  the  figure  of  Justice  on  its 
top.  In  the  old  Dutch  cities  the  mar¬ 
ket  square— almost  always  an  open 
green  or  common— was  the  centre  of 
popular  gatherings  as  well  as  for  pub¬ 
lic  display  and  official  advertisement 
of  both  honor  and  shame.  The  Saxo- 
Frisians  introduced  this  feature  of 
town  life  into  England,  and  thence  their 
descendants  brought  it  into  America. 

Looking  from  my  hotel  window  into 
the  market  square,  I  called  back  in 
imagination  the  half-naked  Teutons  in 
skins,  the  Romans  in  shining  brass,  the 
first  Christian  missionaries  with  the 
cross,  the  Spaniards  in  their  steel,  the 
Dutch  liberators  and  their  English  al¬ 
lies.  Each  of  these,  in  his  turn,  was  a 
representative  of  his  day.  Now  at  last 
come  the  Salvation  Army  and  the 
great  host  of  physicians  to  usher  in  the 
day  when  the  preservation  of  life  and 
the  saving  of  the  soul  shall  be  deemed 
more  important  than  the  warrior’s 
craft  and  the  trade  of  war.  So  may 
the  Netherlands  ever  love  the  victories 
of  peace,  and  our  country  ever  be  “The 
Great  Pacific  Power.” 


IN  THE  COURTING  MEADOW.* 


Anon  came  the  benediction.  Gov¬ 
ernor,  councillors,  commanders  and 
ministers  left  the  choir  and  paced  sol¬ 
emnly  down  the  aisle;  the  maids  closed 
in  behind;  and  we,  who  had  lined  the 
walls,  shifting  from  one  heel  to  the 

•From  To  Have  and  To  Hold.  By  Mary  Johnaton. 
Copyright,  1800,  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co..  Price 
S1.50. 


other  for  a  long  two  hours,  brought  up 
the  rear,  and  so  passed  from  the 
church  to  a  fair  green  meadow  adja¬ 
cent  thereto.  Here  the  company  dis¬ 
banded— the  wearers  of  gold  lace  be¬ 
taking  themselves  to  seats  erected  in 
the  shadow  of  a  mighty  oak,  and  the 
ministers,  of  whom  there  were  four. 
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bestowing  themselves  behind  pulpits  of 
turf.  For  one  altar  and  one  clergyman 
could  not  hope  to  dispatch  that  day’s 
business. 

As  for  the  maids,  for  a  minute  or 
more  they  made  one  dust  r;  then,  shyly 
or  with  laughter,  they  drifted  apart 
like  the  petals  of  a  wind-blown  rose, 
and  silk  doublet  and  hose  gave  chase. 
Five  minutes  saw  the  goodly  company 
of  damsels  errant  and  would-be-bride- 
grooms  scattered  far  and  near  over  the 
smiling  meadow.  For  the  most  part 
they  went  man  and  maid,  but  the 
fairer  of  the  feminine  cohort  had  rings 
of  clamorous  suitors  from  whom  to 
choose.  As  for  me,  I  walked  alone;  for 
If  by  chance  I  neared  a  maid  she 
looked  (woman-like)  at  my  apparel 
first,  and  never  reached  my  face,  but 
squarely  turned  her  back.  So  disen¬ 
gaged,  I  felt  like  a  guest  at  a  mask, 
and  in  some  measure  enjoyed  the 
show,  though  with  an  uneasy  con¬ 
sciousness  that  I  w’as  pledged  to  be¬ 
come,  sooner  or  later,  a  part  of  the 
spectacle.  I  saw  a  shepherdess,  fresh 
from  Arcadia,  wave  back  a  dozen  im¬ 
portunate  gallants,  then  throw  a  knot 
of  blue  ribbon  into  their  midst,  laugh 
with  glee  at  the  scramble  that  ensued, 
and  finally  march  off  with  the  wearer 
of  the  favor.  I  saw  a  neighbor  of 
mine,  tall  Jack  Pride,  who  lived  twelve 
miles  above  me,  blush  and  stammer, 
and  bow  again  and  again  to  a  millin¬ 
er’s  apprentice  of  a  girl,  not  five  feet 
high,  and  all  eyes,  who  dropped  a 
curtsey  at  each  bow.  When  I  had 
passed  them  fifty  yards  or  more,  and 
looked  back,  they  were  still  bobbing 
and  bowing.  And  I  heard  a  dialogue 
between  Phyllis  and  Corydon.  Says 
Phyllis.  “Any  poultry?’’ 

Corydon:  “A  matter  of  twalve  hens 
and  twa  cocks.’’ 

Phyllis:  “A  cow?’’ 

Corydon:  “Twa.” 

Phyllis:  “How  much  tobacco?” 

Corydon:  “Three  acres,  hinny,  though 


I  dinua  drink  the  weed  mysel’. 
I’m  a  Stewart,  woman,  an’  the  King’s 
pulr  pousin.” 

Phyllis:  “What  household  plenish¬ 
ings?” 

Corydon:  “Ane  large  bed,  ane  fiock 
betl,  ane  trundle  bed,  ane  chest, 
ane  trunk,  ane  leather  cairpet, 
sax  cawfskin  chairs,  an’  twa-three 
rush,  five  pair  sheets  an’  auchteen 
dowlas  napkins,  sax  alchemy  spunes--” 

Phyllis:  “I’ll  take  you.” 

At  the  far  end  of  the  meadow,  near 
to  the  fort,  I  met  young  Hanior,  alone, 
flushed,  and  hurrying  back  to  the  more 
populous  part  of  the  field. 

“Not  yet  mated?”  I  asked.  “Where 
are  the  maids’  eyes?” 

“By—!”  he  answered,  with  an  angry 
laugh.  “If  they’re  all  like  the  sample 
I’ve  just  left.  I’ll  buy  me  a  squaw 
from  the  Paspaheghs!” 

I  smiled.  “So  your  wooing  has  not 
prospered?” 

His  vanity  took  fire.  “I  have  not 
wooed  In  earnest,”  he  said,  carelessly, 
and  hitched  forward  his  cloak  of  sky- 
blue  tuf-taffeta  with  an  air.  “I  sheered 
off  quickly  enough,  I  warrant  you, 
when  I  found  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
modity  I  had  to  deal  with.” 

“Ah!”  I  said.  “When  I  left  the  crowd 
they  were  going  very  fast.  You  had 
best  hurry,  if  you  wish  to  secure  a 
bargain.” 

“I’m  off,”  he  answered:  then,  jerking 
his  thumb  over  his  shoulder,  “If  you 
keep  on  to  that  clump  of  willows,  you 
will  find  Termagaunt  In  ruff  and 
farthingale.” 

When  he  was  gone,  I  stood  still  for 
awhile  and  watched  the  blue  sweep  of 
a  buzzard  high  In  the  blue,  after  which 
I  unsheathed  my  dagger,  and  with  It 
tried  to  scrape  the  dried  mud  from  my 
boots.  Succeeding  but  Indifferently,  I 
put  the  blade  up,  stared  again  at  the 
sky,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  marched 
upon  the  covert  of  willows  indicated 
by  Hamor. 
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As  I  neared  it,  I  heard  at  first  only 
the  babble  of  tlie  stream  which  flowed 
through  it;  but  presently  there  came  to 
my  ears  the  sound  of  a  man’s  voice, 
and  then  a  w’oman’s  angry  “Begone, 
sir!” 

“Kiss  and  be  friends,”  said  the  man. 

The  sound  that  followed  being  some¬ 
thing  of  the  loudest  for  even  a  hearty 
salutation,  I  was  not  surprised,  on 
parting  the  bushes,  to  find  the  one 
nursing  his  cheek,  and  the  other  her 
hand. 

“You  shall  pay  well  for  that,  you 
sweet  vixen!”  he  cried,  and  caught  her 
by  both  wrists. 

She  struggled  fiercely,  bending  her 
head  this  way  and  that,  but  his  hot 
lips  had  touched  her  face  before  I 
could  come  between. 

When  I  had  knocked  him  down  he 
lay  where  he  fell,  dazed  by  the  blow, 
and  blinking  up  at  me  with  his  small, 
ferret  eyes.  I  knew  him  to  be  one 
Edward  Sharpless,  and  I  knew  no 
good  of  him.  He  had  been  a  lawyer  in 
England.  He  lay  on  the  very  brink  of 
the  stream,  with  one  arm  touching  the 
water.  Flesh  and  blood  could  not  re¬ 
sist  it,  so,  assisted  by  the  toe  of  my 
boot,  he  took  a  cold  bath  to  cool  his  hot 
blood. 

When  he  had  clambered  out  on  the 
opposite  bank  and  had  gone  away, 
cursing,  I  turned  to  face  her.  She 
stood  against  the  trunk  of  a  great  wil¬ 
low,  her  head  thrown  back,  a  spot  of 
angry  crimson  in  each  cheek,  one  small 
hand  clenched  at  her  throat.  I  had 
heard  her  laugh  as  Sharpless  touched 
the  water,  but  now  there  was  only  de¬ 
fiance  in  her  face.  As  we  gaz  d  at 
each  other,  a  burst  of  laughter  came  to 
us  from  the  meadow  behind.  I  looked 
over  my  shoulder,  and  beheld  young 
Hamor,— probably  disappointed  of  a 
wife,— with  Giles  Allen  and  Wynne,  re¬ 
turning  to  his  abandoned  quarry.  She 
saw,  too,  for  the  crimson  spread  and 
deepened  and  her  bosom  heaved.  Her 


dark  eyes,  glancing  here  and  there  like 
those  of  a  hunted  creature,  met  mine. 

“Madam,”  I  said,  “will  you  marry 
me?” 

She  looked  at  me  strangely.  “Do  you 
live  here?”  she  asked  at  last,  with  a 
disdainful  wave  of  her  baud  toward 
the  towm. 

“No,  madam,”  I  answered.  “I  live 
up  river,  in  Weyanoke  Hundred,  some 
miles  from  here.” 

“Then,  in  God’s  name,  let  us  be¬ 
gone!”  she  cried,  with  sudden  passion. 

I  bowed  low,  and  advanced  to  kiss 
her  hand. 

The  finger  tips  which  she  slowly  and 
reluctantly  resigned  to  me  were  icy, 
and  the  look  with  which  she  favored 
me  w’as  not  such  an  one  as  poets  feign 
for  like  occasions.  I  shrugged  the 
shoulders  of  my  spirit,  but  said  noth¬ 
ing.  So,  hand  in  hand,  though  at  arms’ 
length,  we  passed  from  the  shade  of  the 
willows  into  the  open  meadow,  where 
we  presently  met  Hamor  and  his 
party.  They  would  have  barred  the 
way,  laughing  and  making  unsavory 
jests,  but  I  drew  her  closer  to  me  and 
laid  my  hand  on  my  sword.  They 
stood  aside,  for  I  was  the  best  swords¬ 
man  in  Vii*ginia. 

The  meadow  was  now  less  thronged. 
The  river,  up  and  down,  was  white 
with  sailboats,  and  across  the  neck  of 
the  peninsula  went  a  line  of  horsemen, 
each  with  his  purchase  upon  a  pillion 
behind  him.  The  Governor,  the  Coun¬ 
cillors,  and  the  commanders  had  betak¬ 
en  themselves  to  the  Governor’s 
house,  where  a  great  dinner  was  to  be 
given.  But  Master  Piersey,  the  Cape 
Merchant,  remained  to  see  the  Com¬ 
pany  reimbursed  to  the  last  leaf,  and 
the  four  ministers  still  found  occupa¬ 
tion,  though  one  couple  trod  not  upon 
the  heels  of  another,  as  they  had  done 
an  hour  a  gone. 

“I  must  first  satisfy  the  treasurer,”  I 
said,  coming  to  a  halt  within  fifty  feet 
of  the  now  deserted  high  places. 
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She  drew  her  band  from  mine,  and 
looked  me  up  and  down. 

“How  much  is  itV”  she  asked,  at  last. 
“I  will  pay  it.” 

I  stared  at  her. 

“Can’t  you  speak?”  she  cried,  with  a 
stamp  of  her  foot.  “At  what  am  I 
valued?  Ten  pounds— fifty  pounds—” 

“At  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
of  tobacco,  madam,”  I  said,  drily.  “To 
what  name  upon  the  ship’s  list  do  you 
answer?” 

“Patience  Worth,”  she  replied, 

I  left  her  standing  there,  and  went 
upon  my  errand  with  a  whirling  brain. 
Her  enrollment  in  that  company  pro¬ 
claimed  her  meanly  born,  and  she 
bore  herself  as  of  blood  royal;  of  her 
own  free  will  she  had  crossed  the 
ocean  to  meet  this  day,  and  she  held  in 
passionate  hatred  this  day  and  all  that 
it  contained;  she  was  come  to  Virginia 
to  better  her  condition,  and  the  purse 
which  she  had  drawn  from  her  bosom 
was  filled  with  gold  pieces.  To  an¬ 
other  I  would  have  advised  caution,  de¬ 
lay,  application  to  the  Governor,  in¬ 
quiry;  for  myself  I  cared  not  to  make 
inquiries. 

The  treasurer  gave  me  my  receipt 
and  I  procured,  from  the  crowd  around 
him,  Humphrey  Ken,  a  good  man  and 
true,  and  old  Belfleld,  the  perfumer, 
for  witnesses.  With  them  at  my  heels 
I  went  back  to  her,  and,  giving  her  my 
hand,  was  making  for  the  nearest  min¬ 
ister,  when  a  voice  at  a  little  distance 
hailed  me,  crying,  “This  way.  Captain 
Percy!” 

I  turned  toward  the  voice,  and  be¬ 
held  the  great  figure  of  Master  Jeremy 
Sparrow  sitting,  cross-legged  like  the 
Grand  Turk,  upon  a  grassy  hillock, 
and  beckoning  to  me  from  that  eleva¬ 
tion. 

“Our  acquaintance  hath  been  of  the 
shortest,"  he  said,  genially,  when  the 
maid,  the  witnesses  and  I  had  reached 
the  foot  of  the  hillock,  "but  I  have 
taken  a  liking  to  you  and  would  fain 


do  you  a  service.  Moreover,  I  lack  em¬ 
ployment.  The  maids  take  me  for  a 
hedge  parson,  and  sheer  off  to  my 
brethren,  who  truly  are  of  a  more  cleri¬ 
cal  appearance.  Whereas,  if  they  could 
only  look  upon  the  inner  man!  You 
have  been  long  in  choosing,  but  have 
doubtless  chosen—”  He  glanced  from 
me  to  the  woman  beside  me,  and  broke 
off  with  open  mouth  and  staring  eyes. 
There  was  excuse,  for  her  beauty  waa 
amazing.  “A  paragon,”  he  ended,  re¬ 
covering  himself. 

“Marry  us  quickly,  friend,”  I  said. 
“Clouds  are  gathering,  and  we  have 
far  to  go.” 

He  came  down  from  his  mound,  and 
we  went  and  stood  before  him.  I  had 
around  my  neck  the  gold  chain  given 
me  upon  a  certain  occasion  by  Prince 
Maurice,  and  in  lieu  of  other  ring  I 
now  twisted  off  the  smallest  link  and 
gave  it  to  her. 

“Your  name?”  asked  Master  Spar¬ 
row,  opening  his  book. 

“Ralph  Percy,  Gentleman.” 

“And  yours?”  he  demanded,  staring 
at  her  with  a  somewhat  too  apparent 
delight  in  her  beauty. 

She  flushed  richly  and  bit  her  Up. 

He  repeated  the  question. 

She  stood  a  minute  in  silence,  her 
eyes  upon  the  darkening  sky.  Then 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  “Jocelyn 
Leigh.” 

It  was  not  the  name  I  had  watched 
the  Cape  Merchant  strike  off  his  Ust.  I 
turned  upon  her  and  made  her  meet 
my  eyes.  “What  is  your  name?”  I  de¬ 
manded.  “Tell  me  the  truth!” 

“I  have  told  it,”  she  answered, 
proudly.  “It  i®  .Tocelyn  Leigh.” 

I  faced  the  minister  again.  “Go  on,” 
I  .said  briefly. 

“The  Company  commands  that  no 
constraint  be  put  upon  its  poor  maids. 
Wherefore,  do  you  marry  this  man  of 
your  own  free  will  and  choice?” 

“Ay,”  she  said,  “of  my  own  free 
will.” 
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The  promised  biography  of  Coventry 
Patmore  will  be  published  this  spring. 

The  probable  date  of  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Morley’s  “Life  of  Gladstone”  Is 
eaid  to  be  1901. 

Messrs.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  of  Chi¬ 
cago  announce  a  new  volume  of  essays 
and  addresses  by  Bishop  Spalding, 
largely  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
educational  problems. 

Mr.  Buskin  had  peculiarities  about 
payment  for  his  work.  It  is  told  of 
him  that  when  he  wrote  a  certain  arti¬ 
cle,  to  appear  in  the  Magazine  of  Art,  he 
would  neither  give  the  article  for  noth¬ 
ing,  nor  receive  its  market  price,  but 
insisted  on  “a  penny  a  line,  neither 
more  nor  less.” 

There  has  been  some  perplexity  as 
to  whether  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  was  going 
out  to  South  Africa  as  a  soldier,  as  a 
detective,  as  a  correspondent,  as  a  col¬ 
lector  of  literary  material,  or  as  a  sur¬ 
geon.  But  it  appears  that  it  is  in  the 
last-named  capacity  that  he  expects  to 
be  of  service. 

Apropos  of  the  recent  death  of  the 
venerable  Dr.  James  Martlneau, 
Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  announce 
that  they  have  in  preparation  a  life  of 
Dr.  Martineau  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  .Tack- 
son.  The  same  house  publishes  Dr. 
Martineau’s  “Hours  of  Thought  on  Sa¬ 
cred  Things”  in  two  volumes. 

The  number  of  new  books  and  new 
editions  published  in  Great  Britain  last 
year  exceeded  by  fifty  those  of  1898. 
There  was  an  increase  of  88  in  the 
number  of  new  editions  of  fiction. 


which  is  a  cheering  sign  of  an  increas¬ 
ing  circulation  of  older  books;  an  in¬ 
crease  of  102  volumes  in  belles-lettres, 
essays,  monographs,  etc.,  and  of  23 
volumes  in  poetry;  and  a  shrinkage  of 
70  in  iK>litieal  and  kindivd  books. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens,  the  brilliant  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  London  Mail,  whose 
death  at  Ladysmith,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty,  is  widely  deplored,  had  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  publication  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  in  South  Africa,  a  London 
publisher  having  agreed  to  give  him 
some  thousands  of  pounds  on  receipt 
of  the  manuscript,  and  a  generous  roy¬ 
alty  on  every  copy  sold. 


The  literature  of  track  athletics  has 
crystallized  into  book  form  only  to  a 
very  slight  degree.  William  Lindsay’s 
“At  Start  and  Finish,”  which  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.  publish,  is  a  readable 
and  vigorous  addition  to  it.  The  nine 
stories,  whose  heroes  are  the  winners, 
or  the  equally-plucky  losers,  of  runs, 
high  jumps,  and  hurdle  races,  are  viv¬ 
idly  realistic,  and  will  furnish  material 
for  lively  discussion,  while  “Ather¬ 
ton’s  Last  Half”  may  serve  as  a  much- 
needed  check  upon  some  athletic  ex¬ 
tremes.  A  touching  little  sketch  which 
will  appeal  to  an  even  larger  public 


“Bible  Questions,”  a  series  of  “stud¬ 
ies”  arranged  for  every  week  in  the 
year,  by  James  M.  Campbell,  proves 
to  be  a  book  of  short  talks  or  “skele¬ 
ton”  sermons.  Each  takes  as  text  a 
verse  of  Scripture  in  question  form,  as 
“What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah?”  for 
the  basis  of  a  talk  on  “In  the  wrong 
place.”  The  conciseness  of  its  style 
will  be  an  attraction  to  many.  (Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Co.) 
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than  the  others  Is  that  called  “His 
Name  is  Mud”— the  story  of  the  mascot 
of  a  football  team. 

To  the  much-liked  series  of  “Beacon 
Biographies”  has  been  added  a  life  of 
Thomas  Paine,  written  with^  skill  and 
vigor  by  Eilery  Sedgwick.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  matters  both  French  and 
American  is  excellent,  and  certain  mis¬ 
apprehensions  with  regard  to  Paine’s 
influence  and  principles  are  ably  com¬ 
bated.  The  brief  chronologies  which 
accompany  these  little  biographies  are 
in  themselves  of  unusual  convenience 
and  value.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  are 
the  publishers. 

The  striking  story,  “With  the  Eyes 
of  the  Soul,”  which  appeared  anony¬ 
mously  in  Macmillan’s  Magazine,  and 
was  reprinted  in  The  Living  Age  for 
February  3,  was  written,  as  we  under¬ 
stand,  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Blake  Stan¬ 
ton,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  F.  Stanhope 
Hill,  editor  of  the  Cambridge  Tribune. 
Mrs.  Stanton  has  made  a  number  of 
contributions  to  American  magazines 
during  the  past  few  years,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  her  first  appearance  in  an 
English  publication. 

Mr.  Buskin  was  one  of  the  most  ar¬ 
dent  admirers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
From  a  child  he  had  fed  on  the  Waverley 
Novels,  and  his  quotations  from  and 
allusions  to.^cott  would  fill  a  volume. 
He  was  a  when  the  series  was 
drawing  to  dStfl,  and  be  has  written: 
“I  can  no  moSjpicollect  the  time  when 
I  did  not  kbow  them  than  when 
I  did  not  know  the  Bible.”  The  battle 
of  Flodden  in  “Marmlon”  he  thought 
“the  truest  and  grandest  battle-piece 
that,  so  far  as  I  know,  exists  in  the 
whole  compass  of  literature;  the  abso¬ 
lutely  fairest  in  justice  to  both  con¬ 
tending  nations,  the  absolutely  most 
beautiful  in  its  conception  of  both.” 
Of  certain  of  the  Waverley  novels  he 


said  that  they  “are,  whatever  the  mod¬ 
ern  world  may  think  of  them,  as  fault¬ 
less  throughout  as  human  work  can 
be.” 

A  convenient-looking  little  book 
whose  very  size  adds  to  its  suggestion 
of  attractive  usefulness,  is  a  group 
of  “talks”  by  Elisha  Gray,  “Nature’s 
Miracles.”  From  the  first  chapter  on 
“world-building,”  through  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  elucidations  of  such  topics  as 
clouds,  meteors,  sponges,  “liquid  air,” 
and  “stored  energy”  In  water,  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  careful  and  accurate,  but  un- 
technical  enough  not  to  daunt  the 
average  inquiring  mind.  (Fords,  How¬ 
ard  &  Hulbert.) 

The  arrival  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys’s 
shipload  of  pretty  brides  for  the 
Jamestown  colonists  is  the  opening  in¬ 
cident  in  Mary  Johnston’s  stirring 
novel  “To  Have  and  to  Hold”  (Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifilin  &  Co.,  publishers).  The 
plot  follows  the  fortunes  of  an  un¬ 
known  beauty  of  high  degree,  who 
casts  herself  upon  the  chivalry  of  the 
hero,  and  shares  with  him  those  perils 
from  wilderness  and  sea,  pirate  and 
savage,  w'hlch  the  seventeenth  century 
offers  in  such  profusion  to  the  pen  of 
the  romanticist.  To  this  school  of 
novelists  Miss  Johnston  clearly  be¬ 
longs,  and  among  them  her  work  must 
be  ranked  high.  Its  historical  back¬ 
ground  is  effective  without  being  ob¬ 
trusive;  the  dialogue  is  often  extremely 
clever;  and  the  interest  of  the 
narrative  is  sustained  at  a  high 
pitch  throughout.  A  vivid  sense 
of  the  picturesque  has  enabled 
Miss  Johnston  to  suppiy,  with  her  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Virginian  swamp  and 
forest,  that  color  and  warmth  for  lack 
of  which  stories  of  our  American  co¬ 
lonial  life  have  often  compared  so  un¬ 
favorably  with  those  of  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  whose  scene  has  been  laid  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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Adams,  Charles  Francis.  By  bU  Son, 
Charles  Francis  Adams.  American 
Statesmen  Series.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 

Arabia,  Southern.  By  the  late  Theo¬ 
dore  Bent  and  Mrs.  Bent.  Smith 
Elder  &  Co. 

At  Start  and  Finish.  By  William 
Lindsey.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
Price,  $1.25. 

Bible  Questions.  By  James  M.  Camp¬ 
bell.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.  Price, 
$1.00. 

Caroline  Islands,  The.  Travels  in  the 
Sea  of  the  Little  Lands.  By  F.  W. 
Christian.  Methuen  &  Co. 

Durnford,  Bishop,  A  Memoir  of.  By 
W.  R.  W.  Stephens.  John  Murray. 
Fitch,  Ralph,  England’s  Pioneer  in 
India.  By  J.  Horton  Ryley.  T. 
Fisher  Unwin. 

Frames  of  Mind.  By  A.  B.  Walkley. 
Grant  Richards. 

Frontier,  Making  of  a.  The.  By  Col. 
Algernon  Durand,  C.B.,  C.I.E.  John 
Murray. 

Great  Company,  The,  1667-1871.  By 
Beckles  Wilson.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
Home  and  Garden.  By  Gertrude 
Jekyll.  Longman’s,  Green  &  Co, 

In  London’s  Heart.  By  George  R. 

Sims.  Chatto  &  Wlndus. 

Khiva,  A  New  Ride  to.  By  R.  L.  Jef¬ 
ferson.  Methuen  &  Co. 

Lady  from  Nowhere,  The.  By  Fergus 
Hume.  Chatto  &  Wlndus. 

Lao-ti  the  Celestial.  By  M.  Bird. 
Hutchinson  &  Co. 

Law  of  Nations,  A  History  of  the.  Vol. 
I,  By  Thomas  Alfred  Walker.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press. 

Lowly. Lover,  A.  By  Florence  Warden. 

F.  V.  White  &  Co. 

Marshes  of  Minas,  The.  By  Charles 

G.  D.  Roberts.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
Price,  $1.25. 


Musketry  Training  and  Artillery  Prac¬ 
tice,  1884-99,  Speeches  on.  By  Field- 
Marshal  Lord  Roberts.  Thom  &  Co. 

Mysticism,  Christian.  By  W.  R.  Inge, 
M.  A.  Methuen  &  Co. 

Nature’s  Miracles.  By  Elisha  Gray. 
Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert.  Price, 
$0.60. 

Nova  Antbologia  Oxoniensis.  Edited 
by  Robinson  Ellis  and  A.  D.  Godley. 
Clarendon  Press.  . 

Paine,  Thomas.  The  Beacon  Biogra¬ 
phies.  By  Ellery  Sedgwick.  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.  Price,  $0.75. 

I’lants,  The  Physiology  of.  Vol., '  I. 

By  Dr.  W.  Pfeflfer.  Henry  Frov^e. 
Russia,  Among  Horses  in.  By  Capt 
M.  H.  Hayes.  R.  A.  Everrtt  &  Co. 

Secret  of  the  North  Sea,  A,^By  Alger¬ 
non  Gissing.  Chatto/ & /Hindus. 
Shakespeare,  Histor^l  ^  Tales  from. 
By  A.  T,  Quiller-Oouch.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  Price,  $1.50. 

Sour  Grapes.  By  J.  F.  Cornish. 
Chatto  &  Windus. 


Sunday  Afternoons  for  the  Children. 

A  Mother  Book.  By  E.  Frances 
Soule.  Fords,  Howard,  &  Hulbert.  , 
Price,  $0.75.  .  / 

Surrey  Garden,  More  Potpourri 
By  Mrs.  C.  W.  Earle.  Smith 
&  Co. 

To  Have  and  To  Hold.  By  'iry  John¬ 
ston.  Houghton,  M’fflin^^Co.  Price 
$1.50.  > 

Tropics,  A  Glimpse  By  G.  A. 

Hastings  Jay,  Bampson 

Low,  Marston  )i 

Wide  Dom'ahiit  A.  .^^^^Harold  Bind- 
loss.  T.  B’Isher  Uo,wln. 

XIXth  and  their* Times,  The.  By 
Colonel  John  Biddulph.  John  Mur¬ 
ray. 

Yeoman  Fleetwood.  By  M.  B.  Fran¬ 
cis.  Longmans  &  Co. 


